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ABSTRACT 



Why are some F-14 and A-6 squadrons head and shoulders 
above others? What makes a squadron excellent? This is the 
question for this research. The study was conducted in two 
phases. Phase one involved interviews with 25 senior 
officers with some past experience in F-14 and A-6 
communities. They were queried about their definitions of 
excellence and were asked to nominate a squadron which met 
their criteria for excellence. Phase two began with the 
tabulation of excellent squadrons selected by the senior 
officers. For the most part the selections in each category 
and community were unanimous. The selected squadrons were 
then visited and personnel within the squadron were 
interviewed and queried about why they felt they were chosen 
as the excellent squadrons and what they did that was 
different from other squadrons. 

The result of this research has been analyzed and is 
presented in Chapter two in comprehensive detail. Chapter 
three contains the summary of what was found. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Have you ever wondered why or how a squadron becomes 
excellent? Usually, if a squadron wins a major award such 
as the Battle E or, in the case of the F-14 community, the 
Clifton Award, they are considered to be the best squadron. 
Most of these awards are based on quantitative factors and 
are awarded at the end of some specified cycle. The real 
question becomes "How did they get where they are?" It is 
true that in almost all cases the excellent squadrons do win 
those awards. 1 I wanted to find out how a squadron becomes 
excellent. Basically the squadrons in each community have 
the same number of aircraft, the same number of personnel, 
and advancement of personnel via the same training pipeline. 
So, why are some squadrons heads and shoulders above others? 
In the "non-military" world it may be easier to find more 
objective criteria to measure excellence. Peters and 
Waterman, in their book In Search of E xcellence , point out 
that companies can measure their success through market 
share, sales, profit ratios, etc. How can a squadron 
measure its success? How does it measure excellence? That 
was my question and the basis of this thesis. 



‘One of the squadrons which was unanimously chosen as 
excellent by senior officers interviewed in this study had 
not (yet) won the Battle E. 
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I conducted the research in two parts. The first part 
involved interviews with 25 senior officers, located 
throughout the United States, who had had prior command of 
an F-14 or an A- 6 squadron. With a couple of exceptions, 
these senior officers were in positions where they still 
evaluated squadron performance by the traditional numerical 
readiness figures or they were still close enough to the 
squadrons that they were able to use their own personal 
observations. I conducted the interviews with the help of 
another officer, LCDR Wayne Farrens , also from the Naval 
Postgraduate School. We asked the senior officers how they 
evaluated excellence in squadrons, both from their desk and 
while visiting the squadron. We also asked them what the 
excellent squadrons were doing that other squadrons were 
not. Finally, we asked them to nominate a squadron that 
exemplified their vision of excellence. We were prepared to 
travel to these excellent squadrons unless they were 
deployed. The second part of the research involved going 
into these excellent squadrons and finding out what they do 
to merit such recognition. After receiving the 
recommendations from the senior officers, we travelled to 
the excellent squadrons. We interviewed the commanding 
officer, the executive officer and many officers, chiefs and 
enlisted personnel. We wanted to know why they thought they 
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were chosen as an excellent squadron and just exactly what 
they did to achieve this recognition from their senior 
officers . 

We spent one day with each of four excellent squadrons: 
two in NAVAIRLANT and two in NAVAIRPAC , two were F-14, and 
two were A- 6. 

From each squadron, I was able to glean a lot of 
valuable information. My next chapter gives the attributes 
I found and categorizes them from A to Z. I found these 
attributes to be alive and well practiced by those excellent 
squadrons visited. The sections from A to Z are organized to 
include: the senior officers' thoughts on the subject, the 

thoughts of the personnel from these squadron, and examples 
of the subject. This "alphabet soup" of attributes is not 
intended to be a magic formula for achieving excellence. I 
intend it to be merely a factual account of what I found and 
hope that it will be useful to those in pursuit of 
excellence in their commands. My final chapter gives you my 
summations categorized into a more compact package. 
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II. EXCELLENCE FROM A TO Z 



Although the attributes of excellence which I found 
throughout my travels could be boiled down into a few 
categories, I decided to put them into categories from A to 
Z in order to explain them more precisely. Many of the 
attributes listed in this chapter interact with one another. 
Certain things will be mentioned more than once, but it is 
necessary to show how they impact on excellence in a 
command. I have included many direct quotes taken from the 
interviews I conducted. Who best to tell you the criteria 
for excellence than those who judge it and those who live 
it. Let me just get on with it. 

A. ATMOSPHERE TO EXCEL; EVERYONE IS SPECIAL, VALUABLE, AND 
WORTHWHILE . 



We just have to provide the environment, the opportunity 
to excel. . . . The kind of leadership that fosters and 

engenders some kind of . . . informal environment where 

people don't feel threatened, where people can excel by 
blossoming from their own accomplishment and initiative. 
(SENIOR, CAPT, WING STAFF ) 2 



I found that an excellent squadron creates its own 
atmosphere for achievement for all personnel. It begins at 



2 Comment was made by a senior officer. All quotes made 
by senior officers will be identified in parentheses and 
will not be footnoted. The rank and position of the senior 
officers will also be noted. 
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the top with the commanding officer and permeates throughout 
the squadron. Everyone has equal opportunity to go for any 
training which will be beneficial to both the squadron and 
the individual. Many personnel are allowed to go for 
training even if their absence will temporarily 
inconvenience the squadron. All squadron personnel realize 
that this temporary inconvenience will result in long term 
benefits. One young sailor said, "I get the feeling that 
the squadron is looking out for your welfare and if you want 
a school, they'll get you a school. ... It's that kind of 
attitude . " 

Another very important behavior in creating this 
atmosphere to excel is the care and concern that seniors 
have for their juniors. When I say seniors, I do not mean 
just senior officers. I mean all seniors: airmen, petty 

officers, chiefs, junior officers, department heads, XOs and 
COs. Everyone cares for the promotability of their 
subordinates. They take an active interest in how their 
personnel are developing. Do they need more training? 

Should they get outside training? If so, they get it. Are 
the Personnel Qualification Standards (PQS) completed? 
Always. Is all the paperwork completed and submitted in 
order to insure timely recognition? The answer again is 
affirmative. All seniors are interested in their 
subordinates' progress. This means promotions, awards, 
evaluations and anything of importance to the individuals. 
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Seniors are willing to help each other reach the next higher 
level. This in turn, breeds a healthy respect for the 
seniors from the juniors. It also creates a very positive 
"can do" and "want to do" attitude. Additionally, it is a 
very infectious attitude. As a result of this attitude, 
many problem sailors have been turned around and have become 
productive members of their command due to this attitude. 



The CO discharged all the dirtbags , or as many as 
possible. . . . The example of the quality people there 

[remaining in the squadron] , set the tone [of 
excellence]. And we always had that, that percentage of 
[quality] people. I think it's also in the leadership 
but it’s in appreciating the efforts of the individuals 
when they deserve it. That appreciation is so 
imp o r t ant . ( SAILOR ) 3 



Predictability, everything runs itself if you plan 
ahead. ... A CO must, he can be as eccentric as he 
wants, but he must be predictable. The "troops" need to 
know which way he's going to jump and they need to know 
that in advance and they need to know that that's the 
key single thing to running a squadron. The CO has got 
to stay predictable. Ensuring that change is 
predictable . . . the "troops” need to know that he's 

going to be predictable. They can count on him acting 
the same way every time. If I reversed my positions all 
the time, how I saw things, I'd drive them up the wall. 
We'd all come around here in tight little circles and 
not get anywhere. I can't do that and every lower 
echelon knows how the commanding officer feels about 
things. (SKIPPER ) 4 



3 Comment was made by a sailor in an excellent squadron 
All quotes made by sailors from these squadrons will be 
identified in parentheses and will not be footnoted. 

'‘Comment was made by the skipper of an excellent 
squadron. All quotes made by skippers from these squadrons 
will be identified in parentheses and will not be footnoted. 
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The consistency and fairness of the leaders plays a very 
important role in creating an atmosphere where people want 
to work and excel. The senior officers who I interviewed 
explained how important it is for the commanding officer of 
the squadron to be consistent and fair with his people. It 
is critical that the squadron personnel know exactly how the 
skipper stands on important issues and whether he will stand 
with them or against them after they have made a decision. 
Squadron members become secure knowing what they can expect 
and what is expected of them. This security leads to a 
content individual. 



Loyalty ... if your people are absolutely sure that 
you're going to stand behind them 100%. If they screw 
up, you'll beat their brains out, but you'll do it. 
You're going to stand behind them and back them and take 
care of them, do everything you can to support them and 
make their life easier. And they reciprocate and give 
you, that's not to say they're "yes" men, 100% but they 
come in and close the doors and they don't go around and 
try to tear down the command at night. You'll find that 
an organization that has that can achieve fantastic 
sorts of results. (SENIOR, CDR, RAG CO) 



Several squadron personnel commented on this subject and 
the following quote seems to summarize the comments best. 

The junior officer was referring to the past two skippers of 
his excellent squadron when he said: 



. . . always made it known up front that no matter 

whether it would be an emergency situation that we may 
run across on the airplane, whether it may be what's 
going to happen on a detachment, no matter what it may 
be. They had respect in us that we were the best we 
could be and there was nobody else they were going to 
have flying an airplane or leading this detachment or 
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whatever we might be doing. * They had the utmost respect 
and confidence in us and would support us no matter. If 
we did something and we thought it in our own minds what 
should be done and what was right, they'd support us. 

As long as we felt the decision was right, they'd 
support us and were always there. And that makes a big 
difference when you've got that support from the top. 



This conversation followed a specific incident where a 
squadron CO currently in command of another squadron had 
been "bad mouthing" his junior officers to others. 

The following comments made by senior officers are 
interesting and rather important when studying excellence. 



Taking care of your people. There's a trite saying that 
if you take care of your people, then they'll take care 
of you. ... If you show a genuine concern about 
people, the welfare, education and professional 
advancement of the people that work for you . . . 

they're going to put out. They're going to do the best 
job that they can. (SENIOR, CAPT , BASE CO) 



I think one of the most important characteristics of 
people that makes them feel good about being in an 
organization is the sense of identification. If 
somebody feels that, and if somebody cares for them and 
wants them to be a player in the organization and they 
want them to be loyal and excel for the organization and 
they have a sense of participation it may be even in the 
direction, even if they're just a little airman, the CO 
knows who they are. They know they have identification 
with the power. . . . (SENIOR, CAPT, WING STAFF) 



If you're concerned about somebody advancing and getting 
up the ladder of success, then you're concerned about 
the right things and from a professional standpoint. 
(SENIOR, CAPT, BASE CO) 
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The good squadrons recognize the importance of the 
individuals at all levels, and they take care of them. 
You have to because you can't reward them any other way. 
It's not a hire and fire business, you've got to figure 
out a way to motivate people. And we do it! The good 
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squadrons do it by making them feel that they're 
something special. . . . But those people feel like 

they're something special and act like they're something 
special. When you get that going you're unstopable. 
(SENIOR, CDR, RAG CO) 

B. BASICS DONE WELL! 

When the senior officers were asked how they identify an 
excellent squadron one of the things mentioned over and over 
again was "doing the basics and doing them well." "Do the 
basics perfectly." (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) They stressed that 
paying attention to detail was critical in how a squadron is 
thought of by others. Although it sounds trite, dotting the 
i's and crossing the t's is something that comes through. 
Excellent squadrons know that the impressions they give 
others of themselves are made through correspondence: 
therefore, it is important that the grammar be correct and 
that the correspondence be accurate. It is important to 
note that an inordinate amount of time need not be given to 
these tasks, it need only be stressed that it be done 
correctly the first time. "If you don't have time to do the 
job right the first time, when are you ever going to have 
time to do it again? ... Do the job right, do it right the 
first time. It's going to pay a lot of dividends." (SENIOR, 
CAPT, BASE CO) Thus, requiring the "basics" becomes second 
nature. This is not to say that just the correspondence is 
important. "But I'm afraid that that organization under 
stress wouldn't hold up because it's not balanced. The 
excellent squadron, maybe that's what we're talking about, 
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is a squadron that's very, very well balanced ... do 
everything well." (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) All of the senior 
officers interviewed said they could tell if a squadron was 
excellent merely by walking through the spaces. If the 
quarterdeck was clean and attractive, this was their clue 
that the squadron was on the right track. "We find that 
those that look the best operate the best. Their spaces 
look the best. They have the cleanest maintenance spaces. 
They have the best airplanes. The seabag inspections, the 
ones that have the complete seabag have the best personnel. 
They also seem to have the highest morale." (SENIOR, FLAG, 
WING) Additionally, the seniors reported that other small 
points were equally as impressive, i.e., the heads were 
clean, the working spaces were habitable, the hangar was 
clean and the flight line was clear of F.O.D . 5 "Condition of 
the airplane . . . ramp spaces, the cleanliness, and the 

orderliness of the maintenance area and the hangar. Little 
things like the bulletin board, what do they have on the 
bulletin board? Not really a little thing. It's a very 
effective way of communicating to the squadron. How well do 
they adhere to their own procedures? And the attitude and 
interests and the enthusiasm of the officers?" (SENIOR, 



5 Foreign Object Damage, (F.O.D.) an acronymn used to 
describe debris which is found on the flight line and could 
potentially be injested by the intake of the aircraft and 
cause engine damage. 
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FLAG, WING) One senior officer summed it up by saying that 
squadrons need to be balanced, that is, they need to be able 
to do everything well. "Good squadrons are the ones that do 
everything well." (SENIOR, CAPT, WING STAFF) Another basic, 
yet a critically important factor in all squadrons, is 
safety. Senior officers said that there should be no 
accidents or incidents: however, when one does occur, those 

excellent squadrons will not try to hide the facts, they 
will not give excuses. The incident reports will be timely 
and accurate. "If they do have an accident, how well is the 
investigation . . . and the recommendations and the follow 

through? Are they quick to follow through to correct errors 
that they've made?" (SENIOR, CAPT, BASE CO) 

Rules were made to be followed and excellent squadrons 
do just that. The example is set at the top by the skipper 
and all squadron personnel follow through. The following 
exemplify the feelings of the senior officers on this 
subj ect . 



Expect a command to adhere to published procedures , the 
way to operate. If they don't (adhere to) the 
NATOPS, . . . then they lose. . . . You can't operate 

the machinery we're operating in this day and age 
without keeping to a set procedure (SENIOR, CAPT, WING 
STAFF) 



That squadron would be working very hard to ensure that 
all of their activity and all their daily routine 
actions are by the book. (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) 



Making every effort to pay attention to all the 
details. ... To produce that quality by the book 
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because the naval aviation has learned its lessons, 
unfortunately the hard way, and the book's written in 
blood. (SENIOR, CAPT , CHIEF OF STAFF) 

I mentioned that the appearance of the spaces was 
important in distinguishing excellent squadrons from the 
rest . Let me also say that the appearance of the squadron 
personnel is another noticeable feature. Senior officers 
said that they knew immediately when they were among the 
best because the sailors were sharp in appearance and 
attuned to military courtesies. When a young airman 
cheerfully greeted a commodore and asked if he could be of 
assistance, this action made a big impression. "... extra 
attention to detail. . . . Squadron that can do all that 

and be there as a really unified organization with a smile 
on their face, and say, 'Here we are, we've given it our 
best shot, we're proud of what we've done, we're proud of 
what we are!"' (SENIOR, CDR , RAG CO) 

C. COMMUNICATIONS UP AND DOWN THE CHAIN OF COMMAND AS WELL 

AS OUTSIDE THE SQUADRON. 

Communications has become a buzz word whenever 
discussing management problems. It is important to insure 
that there is good communication up and down the chain of 
command. It is critical that the "troops" be kept abreast 
of what is going on in their squadron. Equally important as 
passing the word is listening to the "troops". One senior 
officer said that when he visits a squadron, he makes a 
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point of asking one of the most junior enlisted personnel 
what is going on in the squadron. 



You walk down to any shop you get anybody that’s a third 
class petty officer or below and you say, 'Hey what’s 
the squadron doing this week? . . . What's happening 

with your workups? What are the goals? What are you 
really working on real hard this week or this month? 

What do you think of your skipper?' And he'll say, 'Oh, 
I don't know, I've never seen him before. He doesn't 
say anything, he gives some workups and leaves'. . . . 

That tells me a lot right there. That would take about 
45 seconds. . . . (SENIOR, CDR, RAG CO) 



This senior officer feels that he can grade the 
communications of the squadron by the response of the 
airman . 

When I spoke to people in the excellent squadrons, I 
found that the commanding officers and the executive 
officers were concerned that the information they pass out 
was being received by all members of the command. One 
skipper explained how he conducted meetings with squadron 
personnel. One time he would take groups of people by rank. 
He would talk to all the officers, then all the chief petty 
officers, on down to a group of airmen. The next set of 
meetings he conducted, he would group the people in a mixed 
fashion, that is, some of all ranks, and not necessarily by 
shops. He wanted a good cross section of people. This, he 
felt, gave him a different way to look at his organization. 
It wasn't merely him talking to his men, but the men talking 
to each other, giving him an opportunity to see and hear 
more from and about his people. 
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Additionally, the skippers felt that it was equally 
important to keep the families informed. These skippers 
made frequent use of Captain’s Call and invited family 
members to attend. One squadron set up chairs for family 
members to attend weekly quarters. ”l'm amazed at how many 
wives and relatives will show up at quarters. We set 15 to 
20 chairs out there, and if they wish to come, they do. And 
they do! They amazingly show up just to see what's going 
on. Often it's to see their husband or son get some award, 
and that's fine. At first you'd think it might be an 
embarrassment for them and they wouldn't do it, but soon 
they learned that it was accepted, that it was OK. Now they 
do it." (SKIPPER) 

The skippers of the excellent squadrons indicated that 
they explained how and why decisions were made. "We try to 
tell our people ... so they will have the least 
ramifications on their schedule. They know when they are 
going to be working hard, or when we are getting ready for a 
major evolution or when we can take some time off and enjoy 
it." (SKIPPER) Skippers feel it is important for their 
personnel to know why and how a decision has originated in 
order for them to be able to live with it. "So you try to 
keep people as best informed as you can about what's going 
on; what are their requirements, how many days are they 
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going to be away from home, when are they going to have to 
leave, when are they going to be able to come back." 
(SKIPPER) 

In each the squadrons visited, the commanding officers 
made it a policy to keep their office doors open. That is 
not to say, that they disregard the chain of command. All 
of them spoke of the importance of the chain of command. 
But, they also felt that the "troops" must feel that they 
have ready access to the skipper should the need arise. 



This door is never never shut. If somebody wants to 
have a private meeting with me, that's one thing. But 
if I've got paperwork or I'm on the phone or anything 
like that, that door is open. And I tell everybody in 
the squadron from the youngest person in the squadron on 
up. "If you don't think that you can talk to your 
supervisor or anybody through the chain of command, you 
walk upstairs and you talk to me, because I'll listen 
and I'll take some action for you." And they believe 
that, and they do it. By me giving that much of myself 
to the command then the people in between understand 
that it's important to me and it's important to the 
squadron so they have to start taking better care and 
hand massaging their people and appreciate them. 
(SKIPPER) 



Another skipper explained that he always kept his door open, 
thereby reassuring his "troops" that nothing secretive was 
brewing . 

Listening is as critical as communicating. The skippers 
I talked to know the importance of good listening skills and 
realize that listening is an important part of effective 
communication. It is only by listening that they can really 
know what* is happening in their squadrons and how their 
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personnel actually feel. "We try to keep our people well 
informed, enlisted guys especially, . . . and we try to 

solicit feedback from them. The things we can change we 
just don't try to set policy and dictate policy and say, 
'Well, you're not going to have a say in this.'" (OFFICER ) 6 
"Establish that two-way link of communications. A CO that 
goes down into the work spaces and makes himself visible and 
talks to the people, they get a nice warm fuzzy feeling that 
this guy is concerned about what I do." (SENIOR, CAPT , WING 
STAFF) 

Those excellent squadrons know how to make use of those 
things other squadrons sometimes take for granted. For 
instance, Captain's Calls are used frequently and complete 
information is passed on. The "troops" feel that they are 
able to question the skipper concerning issues that exist in 
the squadron. The fact of having Captains 's Calls alone is 
not what produces this freedom to speak, but that has become 
a side benefit. The skipper really does know what is going 
on in the lower ranks. His people keep him informed about 
how they feel. They also understand what he is saying and 
where he is coming from and are willing to follow him 
anywhere. Bulletin boards and Plans of the Day (POD), which 



6 Comment was made by an officer in an excellent squadron 
All quotes made by officers from these squadrons will be 
identified in parentheses and will not be footnoted. When 
available, the rank of the officer will also be noted. 
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are disseminated throughout the squadron, are very 
informative and very current. The sailors know that the 
facts are given to them. "When we have a heavy schedule 
coming up, they always let us know. 'Don't make plans for 
the weekend, we'll probably be working.' Very good 
communication from the top to the bottom. They're not 
saying like, putting themselves above everybody else, hey 
we're a team, this is what's going to happen." (SAILOR) They 
also know that there will be recognition for what they do. 
The recognition comes in all forms, POD, Bulletin board, 
Captain's Call, regular quarters, inspections and in any 
other way available to praise the "troops". This positive 
recognition goes quite a long way and perhaps it falls 
subject to the self-fulfilling prophecy. "A squadron that 
is going someplace is fairly well focused and the 
people ... on board are happy because things are well 
defined. They have specific objectives and when they meet 
them, they get positive reinforcements." (SENIOR, CDR, RAG 
CO) 

The senior officers said that communicating with the 
"troops" and listening to them is probably the most 
important thing a leader can do. The excellent squadrons 
showed me that communications can and do flow freely. Also 
pointed out is the fact that it is imperative to listen to 
the "troops" in order to know if you are still communicating 
with them. "Listen to your men" (SENIOR, CDR, RAG CO) 
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Another often mentioned subject pertaining to 
communication is how well the squadron communicates with the 
staff, their boss, CAG . 7 "Communications with the staff, a 
lot of people are afraid of the staff. Some COs I never 
hear from. Some I can't chase away. . . . 'This is going 

on in my group. I've got it under control. I just wanted 
you to know about it.' That type of attitude." (SENIOR, 
FLAG, WING) Skippers from excellent squadrons seem to know 
the importance of the staff and make use of the staff's help 
to their maximum advantage. 

Some interesting comments made by the command personnel 
of the excellent squadrons concerning the communications in 
their commands follows. 



Rumors come out all the time about ships deploying. 

Where are we going? When are we leaving? And anytime 
something would come out, rumor or official word, we 
would immediately try to get everyone together to dispel 
any fears, relieve any apprehensions or just to confirm 
that, "Yes, in fact, this is true and this is now the 
way the schedule looks from today or as of when the word 
came out." And, I think, that helps to put a little 
trust in the enlisted. Trust in the command that they 
are in fact, looking out after their [troops'] 
interests and it tends to build a little unity. When 
everyone's getting geared up for a cruise, it's a 
traumatic time. Families are starting to prepare and 
all the things that go into that. So that becomes 
extremely important to individuals and we make more than 
average efforts to try to dispel that. (SAILOR) 



7 CAG is an old term which stands for Carrier Air Group 
Commander. Carrier Air Wing Commander (CVW) is the more 
current term, however, many people still use the term CAG. 
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I see more rapport in this squadron just like the other 
guys have alluded to then in any other squadron in the 
past. (SAILOR) 



I like how, if you have a problem anywhere in the 
squadron, whether it's an admin, personnel, maintenance, 
or operations, you can go to that department and you can 
get a straightforward answer, the first time around. 

You won't get a runaround. If that person you ask 
doesn't know anything about what you're talking about, 
they’ll find out for you. You don't get pushed to the 
side. (SAILOR) 



I've only been here since Monday but I've noticed good 
communications between the senior and junior 
personnel. . . . What you need to know you can find 

out. (SAILOR) 

D. DELEGATION WITH ACCOUNTABILITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

The senior officers explained that delegating work down 
to your "troops" and holding them accountable for this work 
is necessary. They need responsibility. "It (excellent 
squadron) likes a challenge, never grumbles at a challenge. 
You can't give them enough." (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) The senior 
officers said that the skipper and other key people are not 
micromanagers. Some of the command personnel made this same 
point. "Traditionally there are two types of skippers, I 
think. There's the type that wants to do everything 
himself. There's not a piece of paper that leaves the 
squadron without him re-writing everything completely on it 
and ours doesn't do tha . ... He places faith in his 

people and we try not to let him down. He also holds 
department heads accountable, they hold us accountable and, 
in turn, we hold our responsible troops accountable for it 
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so that the skipper takes everything and it gets passed on 
down as it should be." (OFFICER) The leaders of the squadron 
are busy insuring that the future requirements of the 
squadron will be met. They push as much work down the chain 
as they are able to and then follow through on what they 
have assigned. "Everybody is responsible up their 
chain. ... I've been in other squadrons where the 
decision was made at one level and one level only." (SAILOR) 
In reality, I found that the skipper and the XO do just 
that. They are busy planning six months to one year ahead. 
They are not concerned with the little daily problems for 
they have faith that their people will take care of them. 
They are busy planning strategies. They are not involved in 
putting out the small fires from day to day. In fact, they 
have very few last minute problems. One of the squadrons 
was less than one month away from deployment. They had done 
their planning far in advance of this date and were so 
prepared for the upcoming deployment that their personnel 
were not working weekends. Everything that needed to be 
taken care of was completed during the regular working 
hours. I observed this same squadron preparing for a 
personnel inspection. Had I not known about the inspection 
I would have never guessed it was coming within the next 
hour. There was none of the usual scurrying about that one 
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usually experiences. All personnel were "squared away" and 
working on routine things, waiting for the inspection hour 
to arrive. The spaces were in perfect order. 

In the squadrons, I found individuals who were quite 
content because they were in charge of their shops. The 
following is a quote from one of the happy shop supervisors. 
"Well, just in my area I'm the shop supervisor here. We 
have a maintenance master chief that allows me to run my 
shop. He doesn't do it. It's the best situation in life 
you can have, to be able to supervise your shop without 
having other middle managers get involved. . . . And that 

way my shop knows who is driving them. ... I , in turn, 
answer higher up and that allows me to be the buffer 
zone. ... I think that makes a better work environment 
for the workers out there." (SAILOR) 

Another thing that was mentioned by some of the senior 
officers was that along with passing things down to people, 
it is important to accept their work. They made the 
distinction that poor work was not acceptable, but it was a 
good idea to accept something, like an evaluation, which, 
although grammatically correct, was not worded just exactly 
the way the senior would like. The senior officers pointed 
out that the person who wrote the evaluation was much closer 
to the facts. In a nutshell, I saw in the excellent 
squadrons that people want and appreciate responsibility. 
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E. ENTHUSIASM, MORALE, SPIRIT, ESPRIT DE CORPS . . . THE 

FEELING IS INFECTIOUS. 

Enthusiasm is something very intangible. "Spirit. This 
is the first superficial characteristic. ... I know 
reputations of the squadrons that I hear, and I know most of 
the COs on the base by virtue of my position. But the first 
thing that I see probably is the spirit. ... I think 
that's the thing that holds people together when they're 
really under a lot of pressure." (SENIOR, CAPT, WING STAFF) 
The senior officers also talked about the camaraderie in 
excellent squadrons. "Squadrons that do well in those 
exercises seem to have a lot of camaraderie and "esprit de 
corps." They feel comfortable with each other . . . and 

that all emanates from the leadership." (SENIOR, CAPT, WING 
STAFF) Fellow shipmates helping each other, how does a 
command go about building that camaraderie? I was told that 
the commanding officer is the morale officer, he creates 
the morale in the squadron. He sets the example for the 
rest to follow. "... spirit of closeness within a 
squadron . . . generated I guess partially from the top, but 

it also permeates the squadron, not only in the officer 
ranks, but through the ranks. The ones that actually have 
fun at their All Hands parties. The ones that actually have 
fun sitting around a table with their chiefs, like at Chief 
Appreciation Night. The ones that obviously feel close to 
each other, they're a well knit organization, a compatible 
organization." (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) Although all of the 
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squadron skippers interviewed had different leadership 
styles, different traits, and different ways of doing 
things, I did notice that they all cared about the mission, 
command, and its people. The people, in turn cared about 
those same things. "Good morale in a squadron is a result 
of a good squadron, in other words, a squadron that is 
capable of performing its missions, that is well trained, 
and is well led. And out of that comes an "esprit" that 
generates morale. ... I don’t think good morale in a 
squadron can be carried over to make a good squadron. I 
think, it's probably got to be the other way around." 
(SENIOR, CAPT, BASE CO) 

I noticed that all of the "excellent" skippers, when 
asked why they were excellent, gave credit to their people. 
None of them took personal credit for the fact that their 
squadrons were excellent. The squadrons were a tightly knit 
group. They had a team spirit and did things with gusto. 

"If your morale's high in the squadron, people are 
motivated. They want to work. . . . Disciplinary problems 

go down. . . . People are happy to come to work. They get 

the stuff done and do it right the first time so they don't 
have to redo it." (OFFICER) One of the skippers talked about 
"his" people. The skipper said he had insisted that his 
chiefs and officers wear winter working blue uniforms 
instead of the khaki uniforms during the winter months. 

When summer came, the chiefs and officers requested to wear 
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their whites on Fridays. They wanted to stand out from the 
other squadrons on base. "To have spirit, that's the thing 
that kind of set them apart. I guess that's what breaks out 
the excellent squadron." (SENIOR, CAPT , WING STAFF) 

F. FIRST IMPRESSIONS HAVE A LASTING EFFECT. 

All the senior officers talked about the first 
impressions that they get of a squadron. They indicated 
that when they first come onboard a squadron's quarterdeck 
they formulate an opinion about the squadron. "I can walk 
in the space and I can say hi to a sailor. I can tell from 
what kind of a response I get from that sailor, what the 
tone is here, morale-wise and otherwise." (SENIOR, CAPT, 
COMNAVAIR STAFF) As they proceed into the squadron's spaces 
these senior officers record the kind of reception they 
receive from the squadron personnel. "Initial impressions! 
Are they happy to see me? Are they pleased to show me their 
squadron? Do they go out of their way to tell me about 
things that they’re doing, or, do you get, 'Well, what are 
you here for? Why are you here? What do you want to 
see? . . . Let's not show him into the XO ' s office. ' It is 

a different attitude and approach." (SENIOR, CAPT, BASE CO) 
They also look around at the spaces, subconsciously taking 
notes of the cleanliness, decor, and the state of the spaces 
(whether or not they need repair work.) "I'd go right 
straight up to the topside . . . and I'd look at the office 
space and ready room and just walk through there, drink a 
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cup of coffee, and stand around and look at the people. In 
15 minutes, you can look at the ready room and see how it's 
laid out , what the guys there are talking about , what are 
people doing, the material condition of things, the 
deck. ... It sets the tone in the squadron. If it looks 
like hell, that's what you've got." (SENIOR, CAPT , WING 
STAFF) "A professionally run admin office is very obvious 
when you stick your head in." (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) Out on 
the flight line the senior officers note how orderly the 
hangar bays are and how well the people seem to be working 
together. "I can look at the airplane and tell you more 
about the squadron than anything else." (SENIOR, CAPT, 
COMNAVAIR STAFF) "Clean airplanes, that tells me something!" 
(SENIOR, CDR, COMNAVAIR STAFF) "If you crawl in the cockpit 
of an airplane that is filthy dirty, that tells you 
something. It shows me a lack of attention to detail.” 
(SENIOR, CAPT, WING STAFF) "And how they were doing it; 
whether or not they had drip pans all over the place and 
gear adrift or it was really tidy looking. Whether the 
airplanes looked like they were derelicts from the bone yard 
or looked like they had been carefully preserved. . . . 

Then I'd walk through maintenance control and see what kind 
of attitude was prevailing in there." (SENIOR, CAPT, WING 
STAFF) When these officers glance out at the aircraft, they 
also take note as to how the planes are parked. 
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How the airplanes look. Are they clean? Are they well 
maintained? Are they parked in a row out there or are 
they kind of haphazard? ... Do they look like they've 
been getting the proper attention and care? You can 
tell a lot by just walking around and looking at the 
spaces. Do they keep their spaces clean? ... If you 
walk into a squadron and it's clean and neat, 
everything's in its place, everybody's charging around 
doing their job, yet everything's kept in a nice neat 
order, that tells me a lot. (SENIOR, CAPT, BASE CO) 



One senior officer said he can tell a lot about the squadron 
when he sees the head the enlisted personnel use. All in 
all, these outward signs make a solid impression in the 
minds of these senior officers. "You can almost feel a 
squadron's good when you walk into its spaces." (SENIOR, 
CAPT, CNO STAFF) 

During the interviews with the senior officers I 
developed a mental image of what the excellent squadrons 
would look like. After my visit to the first squadron, I 
was not disappointed. I kept recalling the words of the 
senior officers and seeing exactly that. The personnel were 
very pleasant and eager to talk to me about "their" 
squadrons. "Alertness! Alertness of the people, a sense 
that, 'Hey, I like my squadron. Maybe I can get you to come 
in and talk to me if I go up and talk to you. ' That type 
thing." (SENIOR, FLAG, WING) The spaces were neat and well 
kept. Some offices were older than others , 8 yet they were 



8 Squadrons after returning from deployment do not return 
to the spaces they occupied before the deployment, therefore 
the squadron personnel do not have too much control over the 
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